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tfOTES AfiD COMMENTS. 



THE FUTURE OF MANUFACTURING. 

Through the clouds of dust raised by the conflict between the Knights of Labor 
and the Serfs of Capital, and by other labor agitations, certain rays of light are be- 
ginning to shine out and to illuminate the scene sufficiently for those whose eyes 
are trained to observe some of tne principles that are involved, the tendency of the 
movement, and the probable result of the turmoil. Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, technical experts well know that the manufacture of articles consumed in 
great amounts cannot be carried on profitably on a small scale. The enormous 
scale on which the manufactures of sulphuric acid, soda, iron, etc., are conducted 
allows of an organization and systematization of the detail of the manufacture that 
result in the ability to handle these substances in larger quantities with fewer 
hands : and it permits the use of mechanical time- and labor-saving appliances, and 
the utilization of waste heat and side-products which would be entirely lost if the 
manufactures were conducted on a smaller scale. 

As sulphuric acid is used directly or indirectly in the production of a majority of 
manufactured articles, any fluctation in its cost of production will soon make itself 
apparent in the price of other products. Should sulphuric acid become more costly 
to make, muriatic acid would also increase in value and hence would also " bleach." 
A direct result of this would be an increase in the cost of paper; and this, again, by 
increasing the cost of books, would increase the cost of education. Conversely, a 
decrease in the cost of the manufacture of sulphuric acid would lessen the expense 
of popular education, and consequently increase the productive power of the com- 
munity by making it cost less to educate its children. 

Finding that the manufacture of articles on a large scale gives a greater chance 
for profits, while, at the same time, in many cases, the articles can be sold at a 
lower rate, thus increasing the sale of them, manufacturers have frequently com- 
bined their plants, forming great stock companies or syndicates. So far as these 
combinations of capital have been confined to the simple enlargement of the manu- 
facture, with its consequent increased opportunities for organization, systematization, 
and handling of substances on a large scale, the result has usually been satisfactory 
— i. e., the articles have been sold more cheaply and the profits have been better. 
But when such combinations of capital have been used illegimalely, either to sup- 
port unscientific methods of manufacturing, to control values dishonestly, or for 
other reprehensible purposes, then, while the profits have been greater, the public 
has been the loser. I would here draw a plain line between trusts, syndicates, 
and combinations that are intended to enrich their promotors and to defraud, or 
not to benefit, the public, and the legitimate combinations of capital that are 
intended to make more equal and scientific manufacturing possible, and the conse- 
quent production of articles at cheaper prices. The former are diseases of civiliza- 
tion ; the latter are beneficial and a proof of increased vitality. 

I do not wish to flaunt a red flag in the faces of the sensitive; and hence, avoid- 
ing the use of the words " evolution" and " degradation," I will use the words 
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"progression" and "retrogression." All will agree that human society is never at rest 
and that we must hence either go forwards or backwards— i. e., progress or retro- 
gress. For that reason it is better to look at all of these tendencies in production as 
a student of science and political economy, rather than as a partisan or an enemy. 
In every movement there is an energizing principle, although it is sometimes not 
easy to find. So in the case of trusts, manufacturers have found out that there is 
increased gain to be gotten out of the consolidation of interests and the production 
of articles on a larger scale. But the people do not yet know that on their side they 
have a right to expect a decrease in the price of articles when produced on a very 
large scale; just as a man knows well enough that, while he can invest a thousand 
dollars in bond and mortgage in New York city to bring him 6 per cent., if he has a 
million dollars to invest, he must be content with 5 per cent, or less. 

A new idea, as a rule, finds at first not a few wrong applications, but in time it 
falls into its proper place and becomes part of our stock of common knowledge. It 
will not be long before dishonest trusts and combinations will pass away, because, 
being impositions and inflictions on a community, they will, when their true nature 
and results are understood, be prohibited, just as the nuisances of sewer gas, polluted 
water, and the danger of contagious diseases are now bringing about action to pre- 
vent their occurrence. 

I look at trusts and similar combinations, therefore, as an interesting step in the 
progress of civilization. They are not retrogression, because there is a recognition 
of an important principle, viz., the power of aggregated capital to cheapen produc- 
tion and increase profits. In so far as this is recognized, combination means pro- 
gress. In so far as it is utilized to defraud the public of the results of its application, 
it is retrogression. But the progress of truth cannot be wholly prevented. There- 
fore the principle will progress, but the misapplication of it will retrogress. 

Each manufacture is not an independent enterprise, as some may think, but it 
stands in certain fixed relations to certain other manufactures ; is, in fact, as it 
were, a part of an organism. If one part be injured, all the parts will be more or less 
affected. As manufactures of certain articles increase in size, they consume certain 
smaller manufactures which produce articles out of substances that are discarded 
by the former as side-products. That is, it pays when a manufacture reaches a cer- 
tain size, for it to work up its own adjuncts, side-products, residues, and wastes. 
Thus at a certain size of some manufactories it pays to start a box -factory and a 
paint-mill, unless the convenient production of these articles is also existing on such 
alarge scale that they are cheaply produced already. Five hundred horse-power can 
be produced cheaper by a single engine than by fifty ten-horse-power engines. Heat 
is cheaper when made on a large scale and distributed than when made on a small 
scale, because there is much less waste. A gas-works furnishes gas to the consumer 
cheaper than he can make it for himself on a small scale, and so on ad infinitum. 
The relations that exist between the various manufactures are often very apparent, 
and if these relations are not taken into account, failure or trouble is sure to come 
in time. For instance, a great many products can be made from coal, as 
gas, ammonia, coke, benzole, parafflne, and carbolic acid ; and many sub- 
stances can be made from certain of these coal products, such as ani- 
line colors from the benzole, fertilizing salts from the ammonia, waxed paper 
from the parafflne. But it is evident that it would not pay to distil coal simply to 
get enough parafflne to make waxed paper. It is also evident that to distil coal sim- 
ply to gee coke, whereby the benzole, parafflne, carbolic acid, ammonia, gas, and tar 
products are all lost, cannot long remain a profitable manufacture. Yet this is what 
is being done when coke is made as a chief product, which is the case with the coke 
ovens of Pennsylvania and elsewhere. To make the coal industry of the greatest 
value to the community, all its products should be utilized. The tar should be 
worked up into benzole to afford the basis for colors, perfumes, etc. ; its carbolic acid 
should be separated for use as an antiseptic and a base for colors ; its naphthalene 
should be collected ; the gas should be stored for distribution to afford light and 
heat ; the ammonia should be saved for use. as a valuable fertilizer and source of 
ammonia and ammonia salts, thus making cheap ice possible (and cheap ice means 
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cheap refrigeration, which again means cheaper meat and fruit); and its coke should 
be utilized to serve as fuel and producer of water-gas. To do this successfully, how- 
ever, it is evident that the various manufactures will have to stand in some sort 
of definite relation to each other, or be parts of one large manufacture. And it is 
further evident that any readjustment of one of these related manufactures must 
seriously affect the industry as a whole. 

All of this goes to show that, as science makes plain the true relations and con- 
nections between the various manufactures, the more important will become these 
relations and connections, the greater will become the scale of the manufactures, 
and the cheaper will become the products, until perhaps all manufactures may 
become one immense manufacture definitely organized and systematized. 

The progress of science, which affords methods and appliances by which produc- 
tion can be enormously increased at a decreased expense, must in time bring about 
the production of the necessary articles of food, clothing, etc., without the employ- 
ment of so much labor or expenditure of time as is now necessary. In other words, 
science will enable the members of a community not alone to exist, but to provide 
themselves with articles both of necessity and luxury without the application of 
their whole time to the labor of production. 

As matters now stand, the average man spends his whole available time in work 
to feed and clothe himself. Beyond this he really does not do very much. He has 
but little time for study, thought, or experiment, or for the development of the 
higher mental and spiritual powers which he knows that he possesses, but has not 
time, means, or opportunity to cultivate. 

The consideration of what will be the condition of affairs in the happier time 
when men can provide for their material wants without paying the entire day's 
labor for them, and when the energies of the average man can be utilized not only 
in self-support, but also in self-development, is an extremely interesting question, 
and one that is worthy of close study and reflection. Whether this means the re- 
pression of over-population, or the actual elimination of individuals who are not 
worthy to be continued, and the consequent survival and development of the higher 
mental and spiritual powers of man, I am not ready to say; hut it seems to me that 
the tendency is in the direction of limiting the population, in overcrowded com- 
munities at least. It is a subject well worthy the consideration of some of our 
eminent thinkers. There is no doubt that there will be many wild swings of the 
pendulum before it assumes its true rhythm. But when the population is rightly 
adjusted and the products of manufactures are equitably divided, we shall have a 
social state from which nine-tenths of the present sufferings of humanity will have 
passed away. 

Peter Townsend Austen. 
II. 

TRUTH ABOUT FEMALE CRIMINALS. 

Easy-going) house-mothers used to say that children took, by nature, to dirt, and 
that it was good for them. Farmers affirmed the same of pigs. We, wiser in our 
day, declare that cleanliness is natural, as well as profitable, to (unbiassed) pigs and 
people. 

Professional philanthropy comes near setting the brand of " lie" upon this dic- 
tum by marked preference for the work of cure above that of prevention. Thou- 
sands are zealously expended in building derricks to hoist unfortunates out of a 
quagmire, where the hundreds which would have paid for fencing it in are grudged. 

Private philanthropy flaunts her fondness for dirty cases. While the wretched 
victim of passion or circumstances can stagger along, Philanthropy steps back 
against the wall, drawing aside her skirts from contact with the " object." Let him 
fall into the gutter, and she flies to his side, but not until muoh floundering in the 
mud has disguised him out of semblance to humanity is he really " interesting." 
When the sinner is a woman, she rises from the interesting " object" into a fasci- 
nating subject, always provided the offence be gross, and her impudent defiance of 
law and order incredibly monstrous. 



